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Lord Chesterfield. When Taylor observed this might
be an advantage, Johnson replied, 'No, Sir; it would
have come out with more bloom, if it had not been
seen before by any body.'
The opinion conceived of it by another noble author,
appears from the following extract of a letter from the
Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch :
'Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747.
*I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson's
Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am
much pleased with the plan, and I think the specimen
is one of the best that I have ever read. Most speci-
mens disgust, rather than prejudice us in favour of the
work to follow; but the language of Mr. Johnson's is
good, and the arguments are properly and modestly
expressed. However, some expressions may be cavill-
ed at, but they are trifles. I'll mention one. The barren
Laurel, The laurel is not barren, in any sense what-
ever; it bears fruits and flowers- Sedhae sunt nugae, and
I have great expectation from the performance.'
That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of
the undertaking, he acknowledges; and shews himself
perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his Plan\
but he had a noble consciousness of his own abilities,
which enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit.
Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary\
when the following dialogue ensued. 'ADAMS. This
is a great work, Sir. How are you to get all the
etymologies? JOHNSON. Why, Sir, here is a shelf
with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and there is a
Welch gentleman who has published a collection of
Welch proverbs, who will help me with the Welch,